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THE CATHOLIC MIND, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 14, July 22, 1928. 


The Sisters’ College of Cleveland 


Rr. Rev. JosepH Scuremss, D.D. 


Address of the Bishop of Cleveland, at the conclusion of Pontifical 
Mass in St. John’s Cathedral, Cleveland, in marking the 
establishment of the Sisters’ College, June 21 


My bear SISTERS: 

We have gathered here together before God’s holy 
altar, to ask His blessing and His Divine inspiration for 
the work which we are about to inaugurate—the estab- 
lishment of a Sisters’ College in the Diocese of Cleve- 
land. 

The first chapter in the educational history of the 
diocese was written some eighty-one years ago. It was 
on Christmas day of the year 1847 that the first chapel 
was built on this spot. On Sundays it served as a 
church; during the week it served as a school, and the 
great pioneer bishop, Bishop Rappe of sainted memory, 
himself taught in that school. 

That is a far-off day—1847. Many chapters have 
been written in the school history of this diocese since 
that day. The school which is next to the church here 
now is the third school that was built on this very spot, 
and while at that early date there were only two other 
schools, I believe, in the diocese, we have today one of 
the best organized school systems in the United States 
of America, and the diocese of Cleveland leads in the 
matter of Catholic school education. 


TRAINING TO BE STANDARDIZED 


But today we are writing a new chapter, a chapter of 
the perfect standardization of the training department 
of the sisterhoods of this diocese. There are in this dio- 
cese some thirty teaching communities; there are some 
ten communities out of these thirty that have Mother 
Houses, and novitiates right here in the diocese. 

Now, we all recognize that there is a real respon- 
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sibility—that there is a debt of justice to parents who 
confide their children to our care, that those who engage 
in the work of teaching shall be properly qualified. 

In the early stages of our history we felt that the 
school was so important that we used whatever material 
we could at the time in order to provide a school for 
Catholic children. That was a move that was well 
meant, but I am afraid in many instances it did harm to 
the educational development and there are people living 
today who curse their teachers because they believe they 
cheated them out of the birth right of a proper kind of 
an education. 

It was this thought, no doubt, that guided the hand 
of the Fathers of the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more when they established the legislation which holds 
today in regard to Catholic teachers. 

Paragraph 203 of the records of the Third Plenary 
Council reads as follows: 


Since the status and the development of our schools depends 
mostly on the fitness of the teachers, the utmost care must be exer- 
cised that only worthy and well qualified teachers be placed in 
charge of them; therefore, we decree and ordain that in the future 
no one be admitted to the teaching office in a parish school unless 
she shall have proved herself worthy and capable by previous ex- 
amination. (And then follow orders for the Diocesan examina- 
tion for teachers and issuance of teachers’ certificates.) 


Tue FounDING oF NorMAL SCHOOLS 


In paragraph 205 of the same chapter of the records 
of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, the bishops 
there assembled, in order to regularize the conditions of 
our country, go on as follows: 


In order that a sufficient number of Catholic teachers may al- 
ways be available and that everyone of them may be excellently 
prepared for the saintly and sublime office of teaching, we com- 
mand the bishops by reason of their own authority or by invoking 
the authority of the Sacred Congregation that they negotiate with 
the superiors of the congregations dedicated to the office of teach- 
ing, to the end that in so far as possible normal schools be estab- 
lished in- suitable places, in which the young Sisters may be in- 
structed by expert and especially qualified professors in the vari- 
ous disciplines and sciences, in method and pedagogy and in all the 
other things pertaining to the useful government of the school, and 
that this preparation extend over a considerable period of time 
and be conducted with truly religious diligence. 
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In reading over this article of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, it seems indeed a prophecy from 
those days to this meeting here this morning. The con- 
science of the ‘bishop is charged by the Plenary Coun- 
cil with the obligation of establishing a normal school 
where the Sisters under his care shall be splendidly and 
excellently educated in all those branches that pertain 
to their teaching office. 


ForMER CoursE INADEQUATE 


Now, of course, it is true that in the diocese of 
Cleveland, owing to the wise regulations made by Bish- 
op Gilmour in his day, some manner of normal schools 
were established by the individual communities. That 
was at least a first step in the right direction, but when 
you stop to consider the development of the diocese— 
when you stop to realize that there are ten Mother 
Houses, some of them struggling, some of them just be- 
ginning, you can readily understand that it is quite im- 
possible to expect that such Mother Houses (the feeble 
ones, I mean), should be able to conduct a properly con- 
stituted normal school, nor do they see their way clear 
of sending their Sisters to any of the other communities. 

Besides that, it becomes quite plain when you stop to 
think of this community and that community and the 
other community, and still another, and still another, 
each trying to run a normal school that you have the ab- 
surd proposition of a small body, compared to the great 
body of the public at large, trying to run six or eight 
normal schools where the great big city of Cleveland 
does not find it necessary to have but one. 

What is the result of that? 

The result is that you are multiplying teacher staffs 
of normal schools, and that because of the great demand 
upon the Sisters, made from all parts of the diocese, 
there is a great danger of skimping in those normal 
schools, the great danger not to make them real normal 
schools but to get along as best they can, with as few 
teachers as possible and with a maximum usage of those 
who are supposed to learn for the purpose of teaching 
before their time. ' 

It stands to reason therefore that a union normal 
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school—a single normal school built up from out of the 
great body of Sisters of this diocese, provided with the 
most expert teachers which the best communities can 
and will contribute, and with an absolute regard to full 
time, both in the work of teaching and in the work of 
learning, is the ideal for which we are striving. 


DrEAM OF SEVEN YEARS 





When I came to your midst some seven years ago 
and reviewed a survey of the educational situation in 
the diocese of Cleveland, I soon became aware of this 
condition of affairs, and even in that distant day I 
broached, I dared to broach, the idea of the establish- 
ment of one normal school for all the teaching com- 
munities in the diocese. But it is not always easy to 
bring a dream to a realization or to an actuality. 

But now today, thank God, we have made the dream 
come true, and the credit for it is due to the unselfish- 
ness and to the wonderful spirit of devotion and loyalty 
on the part of the Sisterhoods of the diocese and their 
cooperation with their Bishop in whatever he does for 
the welfare of the diocese at large. 

After a number of conferences with the Religious 
superiors of various diocesan communities, it was at last 
agreed that the Sisters themselves would form a Sisters’ 
College (as it will be officially known), each community 
to be represented on the Board of Governors, the faculty 
to be made up of the choice of each community. Each 
Sister going into that faculty has a master’s degree and 
is to teach the subject in which she majored at the uni- 
versity. Consequently, we shall have a corps of expert 
teachers in our Sisters’ College. 

Now, at first the idea of a Sisters’ College seems al- 
most revolutionary, but when you consider the solidarity 
of the purpose of all of the teaching communities of this 
diocese, the solidarity of their Religious life, you realize 
that after all this step has nothing to do with the funda- 
mentals of religious life, which in the case of everyone 
of you, is exactly the same. There are, of course, some 
minor variances—some little rules of discipline here and 
there, but the great fundamentals are the same. 

After the expiration of this year, no Sister will be 
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admitted to teach in a school of this diocese without 
being properly certified to, and having filled the neces- 
sary requirements for a teacher’s certificate. 

Someone said, “Why, Bishop, if this plan works out 
you will easily have the best Catholic normal school in 
the country. You are laying the foundation for a won- 
derful development.” 

Well, I almost flatter myself with the thought that 
this expression is true. Shortly after the announcement 
was made concerning the establishment of this Sisters’ 
College, I received a card from a woman who is, perhaps, 
best qualified to speak on this subject. She probably is 
known to many of you—Mrs. Ella M. Baer. For years 
she was the head of the great normal school of Toledo. 

Mrs. Baer, who is considered one of the greatest ex- 
perts on normal school training, writes me this card: 


My pear BisHop: 

Just a word of congratulation. I read in the Catholic News 
that Cleveland is to have a central normal school for Sisters. Oh! 
how much it will do to unify and strengthen the work of all. It 
is a big, heroic work, is it not? But perhaps the heroic is what is 
asked of you. To my mind it is the greatest educational step in 
our day. May the work be blessed. 

Mrs. Etta M. Baer. 


The Sisters’ College, or the Sisters’ Normal School 
represents a junior college of three years, two years of 
actual school work, and one year of a Saturday school 
and a summer school carried on for two calendar years. 
At the end of that time, by the authorization of the state 
of Ohio, the school will issue teachers’ certificates and 
Sisters who go forth from this school are then in a posi- 
tion to go to any university in the country and after one 
year additional study, to obtain their master’s degree 
from the college. 

This will have one added advantage. Instead of pro- 
viding merely a provincial education (by provincial edu- 
cation I mean an education which is surrounded by a 
narrow circle here in our own city of Cleveland), it will 
give the Sisters a chance to go on to the great Catholic 
colleges and universities in our land, and to obtain a 
breadth, both in their character and in their work. 

Now, my dear Sisters, with a gladsome and grateful 
heart I place this work this morning at the foot of God’s 
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altar. May our Divine Lord look upon us with love, as 
His children. May He deign to accept this work. ‘May 
He bless it. 


Christ the Teacher 
Rt. Rey. Mer. James H. Ryan, Pu.D. 


Address by the Professor of Philosophy at the Catholic University, 
Washington, and Director of the Educational Division of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, delivered at 
opening of the Sisters’ College 






“God Our Savior hath appeared to instruct us” (Titus 
ii, 12). 








HE Church is essentially an educator; its great mis- 

sion is to bring to men the knowledge of the truth 
of Christ, upon which knowledge, since we are rational 
free agents, we are to found, aided by the grace of God, 
our beliefs, our thinking, and our moral lives. Since its 
institution by Our Divine Lord, the Church has stood be- 
fore each generation asking acceptance of the Gospel 
rule of faith and morals. “All power,” Christ said, “is 
given to Me in heaven and in earth. Going, therefore, 
teach ye all nations.” “He who hears you, hears Me; 
he who despises you, despises Me.” Out of this Divine 
command has grown the visible Church with its teach- 
ing authority and the correlative duty of mankind hear- 
ing the Church. From out its unity of belief, it has de- 
veloped a societal unity, “a single body,” animated by a 
single soul, “of which the head is Christ from whom the 
whole body is compacted and fitly joined together.” 


EDUCATIONAL MIssIon oF CHURCH 


The mission of Christ, which the Church continues 
through the centuries, is an educational mission. “I am 
the way, the truth, and the life.” “I am come that they 
may have life, and have it more abundantly.” “God 
Our Savior,” says the Apostle, “hath appeared to in- 
struct us.” Christ is our teacher and as a teacher He 
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presented Himself during the whole course of His earth- 
ly life. He wished His Church to be a teacher. It is 
through the spoken word that men are to be brought to 
Christ ; it was as teachers that the Apostles; His Ambas- 
sadors, were sent out into the world; it is as teachers 
that we have been chosen to preach the Word of Life. 
“Woe is me,” writes St. Paul, “if I do not preach the 
Gospel.” 

Christianity, the religion of Christ, is to be taught 
men. Christianity is not a secret society, a fraternal or- 
ganization, a system of philosophy, an economic doc- 
trine. Nor is it an inherited belief, the heritage of any 
one civilization. We do not become Christians because 
we happen to be born in a particular century or in a cer- 
tain country. On the contrary, Christianity is a vital, 
unchanging, revealed doctrine which for every genera- 
tion spells truth and salvation, and which, because of its 
universality and necessity, required that the Church as- 
sume the only role, that of educator, which can make the 
possibility of its acceptance by all an assured fact. 
Christianity is a world view; its mission, therefore, a 
world mission. Unless men are trained to accept Chris- 
tian dogmas and to live the full life the Church presents, 
anything like lasting success for her work is unthink- 
able. And the success of her mission is bound up with 
the success of her educational work. If the Church is 
to win the world to Christ, it will be only by and through 
education. 

The Church has always been supremely conscious of 
her educational mission. Her long history is the his- 
tory, in large part, of her efforts to bring the glad tid- 
ings to those “who sit in darkness and the shadow of 
death.” Yet each generation has presented new prob- 
lems to the Church. For, as man progresses and ad- 
vances, the Church must progress with him, if her in- 
fluence is not to lose a great deal of its effectiveness. 
New times, new methods, new ideals, and new objectives. 
Now, education, being a human process, does not stand 
still. It has changed radically even in our life time, and 
we believe for the better. The organized school of to- 
day is unquestionably one of the most powerful instru- 
ments we possess for shaping and moulding men’s minds 
and hearts. The school of today possesses meaning and 
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power far beyond what any other age saw in it, and it is 
to the school that the Church has turned, as to one of the 
most important auxiliaries which she possesses, in order 
to increase and solidify the power which she still main- 
tains over the lives of men. 


CatTHoLic EpucaTIONAL AcTiviry IN U. S. 





In no country was this lesson learned so quickly and 
carried out so effectively as in the United States. To- 
day the Catholic Church is educating upwards of 2,500,- 
000 children in 7,000 schools and colleges manned by 
70,000 consecrated teachers. 

What is more, outside some very narrow circles, there 
is universal approval of the educational course which the 
Church has taken, even praise for her farsighted vision. 
Legally, the right of the Church school to exist in the 
United States is beyond debate. Historically, it has 
grown: with the country. Educationally, it is doing a 
work that every unprejudiced observer appreciates and 
applauds. Ten years ago we had to fight for the very 
principle and the right of religious education. Today 
there is scarcely an educator of standing who does not 
acknowledge the need of religious training and is quite 
frank to affirm that, since the State school is, by law, 
forbidden to teach religion, then it devolves upon the 
Church to respond to her children’s needs to the very 
best of her ability and her resources. The Church in 
America, conscious of the fact that she it is who is to 
continue among us the mission of Christ, has thus be- 
come an educator, in the full modern meaning of that 
word. She realizes only too well what the school means. 
For her it has become the life breath of her body; upon 
its maintenance and development depends not only her 
success but her very continued existence. 





ScHoo. Is THE TEACHER 


But the school is, in the last analysis, the teacher. 
This may seem a platitude but it is a truth, neverthe- 
less, which needs constant and forceful reiteration. No 
matter what marvelous educational establishments we 
possess, equipment, libraries, the tools of education, with- 
out cultured and spiritual teachers our work is but half 
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done. The teacher is the living element in the educative 
process; it is she who gives form, depth, permanence, 
and vitality to the work of education. And the teacher 
cannot give what she herself does not possess. There is 
no need to stress and emphasize the ideals which should 
animate the religious teacher. May I, however, recall 
to your minds two facts which underlie teacher success? 
The first is culture, the second, character. Teachers are 
not born, they are made, and they are made just like 
scientists, physicians, writers, and other professional 
men. To his natural equipment a teacher must add the 
learning and skill which come from professional prepa- 
ration. For to teach means to impart, and that necessi- 
tates both a knowledge of what we are to impart and 
acquaintance with the methods required to make the im- 
parting of value to those whom we attempt to teach. 
Knowledge, not even of one subject, is acquired in a day, 
and culture is a process which never ends. It is a slow 
growth stimulated by professional contacts and con- 
tinued all through the course of one’s professional life. 

But culture and technique are of little worth if the 
teacher does not possess character. Character is a re- 
quisite in every walk of life; it is doubly necessary in 
the teacher since the education she is to bring the child 
is not a mere knowledge of facts, but a knowledge of 
life. We teach the children to live, and, in order to do 
that, we teach not only the precepts of right living but 
we exemplify in our own lives these moral laws. Exam- 
ple is a more potent force in the classroom than ability 
to impart knowledge. The teacher who lives high moral 
ideals is the teacher who impresses, in most subtle and 
unconscious ways, upon the growing minds committed 
to her care the the ideals of true Christian living. St. 
John Chrysostom has said that “to form the hearts and 
minds of the young” is the greatest art. Intellectual 
training is difficult enough; will training is much more 
difficult. To train the hearts of our children, to make 
them to see the beauty of Christian virtue and to give 
them the power to live the Christian life is the primary 
objective of the Catholic school. The Catholic school 
was not founded merely to turn out scholars; it exists 
to train Christian scholars and the measure of its suc- 
cess is the number of men and women who, after they 
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have left school, lead lives in conformity with their pro- 
fession of Christian truth. Only last week a young 
woman graduate of one of our colleges told me that the 
figures of some of her teachers, instead of being dimmed 
as time goes on, are standing out more and more clearly 
before her mind’s eye. She said that she had forgotten 
a great deal of the formal education they gave her; she 
has not forgotten the persons themselves, the living ex- 
emplars of the ideals which now guide her own life. 
Certainly, they were teachers, in the full meaning of that 
word. 


TEACHERS Must BE TRAINED 


The Catholic teacher must be a trained teacher—cul- 
turally, professionally, and spiritually. She must be a 
trained teacher in order to train others; to train them in 
right thoughts about religion, right thoughts about 
knowledge, in right attitudes towards life, in sound prin- 
ciples of living. It is upon the basis and by reason of 
this principle that we are assembled here today to inau- 
gurate the Diocesan Normal School. As an educator, 
may I presume to congratulate the Bishop of Cleveland 
upon this great step forward in the educational life of 
the diocese, a step for which he is responsible? This 
Diocesan Normal School is the last and most important 
link in a system which, beginning with primary schools, 
runs through high schools, up to colleges and seminary. 
The system is now complete, the groundwork has been 
laid, and a great deal of the superstructure already com- 
pleted. This normal school adds the final touch to the 
magnificent diocesan system now in existence and in- 
sures its perpetuity and effectiveness. I do not pretend 
to interpret for you its whole or inner significance, but 
as an outsider, may I say that I see in this Diocesan 
Normal School the expression of that need for which 
Catholic education has been seeking these last years. 
What we have lacked in many places is homogeneity, 
and this, due to the difference in standards accepted by 
our teachers, the diverse trainings they have received, 
and the different objectives which seem to guide them. 
But homogeneity of outlook, of understanding, and of 
practice is vitally necessary if a diocesan system of 
schools is to do. lasting. work. On the one hand, educa- 
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tional individualism is well and good; on the other, ex- 
cessive standardization defeats its own purposes; we are 
all agreed on that. Homogeneity of teacher training, 
however, is a sine qua non for the organized religious 
school in its present state of development. It is this ob- 
jective which, under the Providence of God, and with 
the cooperation of all the teaching forces of the diocese, 
under the wise and forceful leadership of your Bishop, 
you shall attempt to reach through the years of fruitful 
life which God has in store for this new institution. 

“God Our Savior hath appeared to instruct us.” 
“God, who, at sundry times and in divers manners, 
spoke in times past to the fathers by the prophets, last 
of all, in these days hath spoken to us by His Son.” 
Christ is our teacher, the teacher living in His Church 
through the ages. At this moment of history we are the 
chosen ones who have been sent to spread His word, 
the knowledge of His truth, and the love of His law. 
What a tremendous, what a glorious work is ours! 
That He blesses it we have already received ample 
proof: that He will continue to bless it is shown in terms 
so unmistakable today that no one can fail to understand 
them. Let us thank God for this new expression of His 
loving providence; let us praise Him for all that He has 
done for us His chosen people; let us dedicate ourselves 
anew at this hour to the service of His Divine Son, our 
friend, our guide, our teacher, He who spent His earthly 
life going about doing good; who, no less than we teach- 
ers, suffered the little children to come to Him, “for of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 











Life’s Climbers 


Rev. V. F. KIENBERGER, O.P. 





Baccalaureate Sermon preached at St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Ind., June 3, 1928 


“And Nicodemus came to Jesus by night, and said to 
Him: Rabbi, we know that Thou art come a teacher from 
God ; for no man can do the signs which Thou dost, unless 
God be with him” (John iii, 1, 2). 





































IFE, gazed wonderingly upon by the youth who is 
first facing the world, may prove a mirage or a 
mountain peak seen from the valley bed. Which it will 
be depends on him who scans; all lies with him. 

Life looks glowing, fresh as a dew-veiled rose at 
dawn, to him who has not traveled far. Youth is never 
miasmic; its dreams stand clearcut and sharp as the 
marble Michelangelo bequeathed us. But we all know 
the dreamy visions of youth; and so we pity him who 
has never ruled his cloudset kingdom. 

A mirage—what is it? The man, lost from the cara- 
van on a wide, trackless ocean of sand, searches for 
tracks while the wind laughs at him as it busies itself 
with the destruction of his hopes. The day, a fagot in 
time, burns redder, whiter. The man’s throat is parched 
and his tongue is dry and swollen. Then comes imag- 
ination, “fool o’ the house,” to mock and taunt his tot- 
tering reason. The bloodshot eyes of the prisoner of the 
desert roll widely, vainly over the monotony of sand. 

- And then—palms, shimmering lake, water! All these 
he sees, and his strength surges back. On, on he stum- 
bles—but the mocking image keeps always a pace ahead. 

Perhaps, by chance, they who pass by the way find a 
skeleton, face downward, arm over head, its sightless 
sockets seeming still to be searching on. 





Tue Heicuts BEYonpD 


A mountain peak rises from the valley floor, beautiful 
with the beauty of rich velvet hangings woven of clouds 
and gauzy veils of mist and wearing a chaplet of petalled 
snow. Rich, luxuriant even, it looks to one gazing up. 
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So to the climb. From the valley below, it seemed 
that one need only soar, like a moth to a taper, and the 
summit would be reached. But the ropes, the guides, 
the alpen-stock, the dreary drudgery of grasping for the 
jutting rocks, the dragging one’s self ever upward ere 
one can reach the summit! All is changed now. The 
brilliant colors have fled before the eager pursuer. The 
ermine and the scarlet have changed to the austere dress 
of a friar. Purple it was from the valley; but now his 
nearness has turned the purple to a dull grey. Disap- 
pointment twinges the heart of the climber; and then 
calm reflection, the calm drinking in of the regal beauty 
that the gray gives to the scene, brings not exaltation 
but a deep and quiet satisfaction. 

Is this not life? Have not life’s morning dreams 
proved mirages for some, yet mountain peaks for oth- 
ers? It is yours to decide which it shall be. See the 
mirage of pleasure, wealth, fame. Its quest ends in 
death—stark, fleshless death, on the burning desert of 
desires that are earthly ; for always one pursues a mirage 
over a plain. There is no searching higher, no lifting 
of the eyes to God. God is Light of light. Unsought, 
that Light is only darkness. So, seek the better part. 
Dream your dreams on mountain tops. 

One must climb to grasp the fantastic colors on 
mountain ledges. One must always face God. One must 
struggle, graze fearfully against the jagged rocks. Al- 
ways the dreamer who builds his palace on the summit 
must fight towards it. Struggle breeds courage; cour- 
age, in turn, begets strength of character. Then, when 
the objective is obtained, we reach the goal, only to find 
the homespun gray in place of the sheen of silk and 
velvet. Then it is that Catholic character counts. 

Discouragement has no place in life. Practical Catho- 
licity has trained us to seek advantage, beauty, utility in 
everything. The mountaineer, be he a scaler of Alpine 
heights or a climber of the peak of life, is an optimist 
fashioned by strife and moulded by Christian fortitude 
and holy hope. “My children, behold the generation of 
men and know ye that no one that hoped in the Lord 
hath been confounded” (Ecclus. ii, 11). 

Once reached, the mountain of life is ours forever. 
The day will come when a rainbow, earnest of peace 
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from God to Abraham, cutting swan-like from the clouds 
across the world, will break its pouch of gold and pur- 
ples and the colors found in infants’ eyes, upon our lives. 
Mary will smile and loosen a few varied threads from 
her heavenly distaff to be caught in your hair. Jesus 
will smile—could there be more color? That littlest 
Saint, that greatest modern, the Flower of Jesus, will 
be so happy to rain her roses, fresh plucked in the an- 
gels’ garden, upon our mountain peak. 

Take cheer, then, and judge your life. Dream, but 
dream well. Plan, but plan to be a mountaineer. Pre- 
pare for the climb and count the day lost that does not 
find you higher on the trail. Do not plunge headlong 
into the desert because its way seems easier. The sands 
of pleasure are shifting sands. The mirage is never 
realized. Be wary of the easy path, for “wide is the gate 
and broad is the way that leadeth to destruction and 
many there are who go in thereat” (Matt. vii, 13). 

Which shall it be, then, mirage or mountain peak? 

Dear graduates, from your place in the valley of wait- 
ing, turn now from the thoughts of life and youth and 
ambition to the consideration of Catholic education. 





ANCESTRY OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Catholic schools can boast of a long line of ancestors 
in the United States. In 1606 a high school was estab- 
lished in St. Augustine, in Florida. The Spanish coun- 
tries that then formed our land were well provided with 
schools. Mexico and the remote Philippines had a flour- 
ishing university long before Harvard existed. 

In 1727 the first group of teaching nuns arrived in 
Louisiana from France. They were Ursulines, come to 
open an academy for girls. Before the proclamation of 
the Republic there were Catholic schools in Maine, in 
Maryland, in New York, and in Pennsylvania. St. 
Louis had its parish schools; old Kaskaskia in Illinois, 
and Detroit, had their institutions of learning. In 1677, 
the Jesuit Fathers opened a college which was to be- 
come the famous Georgetown University. 

All this is by way of preface to my thoughts which 
are scattered the gamut of a half dozen subjects. Taken 
in themselves, these topics seem impossible of alliance. 
But each has its bearing on education. May I enumerate 
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them? They are: noble lineage, patriotism, progress, 
Church law, and the greatest of all subjects, Our Lord 
and our Master, Jesus Christ. 

What possible bearing can these so differentiated 
ideas have on the basic idea, education ? 

Lineage is a stock subject for anxious essayists and 
perplexed writers of fewilletons, when there seems not 
another thing left for disquisition, and when the dead 
line of publication looms most ominously. Man is al- 
ways most curious about his forebears. And so writers 
turn to lineage and the theory of descent. They trace 
back folk or institutions. Sometimes they deride the 
efforts of nouveau-riche to gain notable ancestors. 

But it is a different matter when, by the very men- 
tion of a name, great visions of a glorious past come to 
mind. When a man bears a name that has been blazoned 
for deeds of valor and of intellect, he is proud of his 
name. It adds luster to him; it brings an inheritance 
of glory for his portion. That is why an unworthy 
bearer of such a name will change from it to another 
rather than bring taint to the unspotted grandeur of 
its sound in the ears of men. In the long ago, men took 
for their own the names of famous ancestors. That ac- 
counts for the beginnings of present-day nomenclature. 

I mention ancestry, lineage, because I wish to make 
vivid in your minds with a vividness that shall buoy you 
up in difficulties, a vividness that shall shield you from 
dubious deeds, your own noble lineage, the long, illus- 
trious lineage of the Catholic school. Go farther back 
than the beginning of our Republic, go back to the 
schools of the Middle Ages; in retrospect, with the com- 
mon eye of Catholicity, peer into the Benedictine mon- 
asteries, into the cathedral schools of the time of Charle- 
magne; go back to the beginnings of Oxford in 802 
when a few monks began this world-renowned school. 
Go back to the catacombs and watch the calm, aged 
priest as he pours into children’s hearts, the hearts of 
Cecilia, Agatha, Thecla, the truths and maxims of the 
Church. Go back to the quiet hills and the sunlit way- 
sides of Palestine. See the Teacher of the first Catholic 
school—Jesus Christ. That is your lineage. Let the 
other schools speak vainly of their two or three hundred 
years. Yours is as old as the Church, as living as Christ. 
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Think often then of the lineage of your education. 
It is a noble ancestry. Remember this. An act un- 
worthy of its traditions is an act of treason. Sin, my 
friends, is something too low for the blood that courses 
through a Catholic school graduate. If you forget all 
else, the science and the culture you have acquired in 
Catholic schools, remember always the Sisters who have 
moulded you and fashioned you into citizens of the 
United States and citizens destined for Heaven. Re- 
membering them, you will spurn wrongdoing. 

If you have been following articles on education— 
particularly higher education—that have been appear- 
ing of late in our more pretentious reviews, you know 
that a growing murmur is being heard against atheistic, 
radical theories that are being expounded in certain in- 
stitutions. These theories are un-American, people say, 
and rightly so. They have resulted in folly and sin. 
This effect is charged to the fact that in the higher 
schools which are not Catholic, many strange men with 
stranger notions hold and set forth most disturbing ideas 


for the quickly assimilating but not too carefully weigh- 
ing minds of their pupils: bolshevists in our university 
chairs, communists in leading colleges, propounders of 
the companionate and, more baldly, of promiscuity. 


PATRIOTISM OF ‘CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Can any one bring charge of unpatriotism before the 
teaching body of our Catholic schools? If patriotism is 
to be judged by its sane moral and philosophical teach- 
ing, where can a better body of instructors be found 
than in our Catholic schools? You must be better Amer- 
icans because of your Catholic schooling. You must 
never by actions overt or covert, do anything contrary 
to the true good of your native land. The nation is the 
extended family; the family is of God’s express ordi- 
nance. Never allow the charge of radicalism to be 
thrown against you. Your training belies it; a Catholic 
cannot be unpatriotic. Be prepared to correct the false 
impressions of others. You have spent many years in 
Catholic schools. You will be able to attest from long 
experience to the true patriotism of our schools. Than 
St. Mary’s College and Notre Dame University, there 
are not more patriotic institutions in the land. 
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Hardby the hand of a Father Corby once raised in 
absolution on the fields of Gettysburg is enshrined in 
that dreary treasure house called the grave. Near this 
chapel are interred the Sister war nurses from out whose 
heart-loam have already sprung the fioretti of sanctity. 

Progress, I mentioned when I enumerated the topics 
of my talk. Progress means surging ahead. Progress 
means the automobile in place of the wagon; progress 
means steamships in place of wearisome sailboats; now, 
in this day of Lindbergh, progress means airplanes in 
place of those very steamships. Progress means going 
ahead. You have made progress. You are better fitted 
mentally and spiritually now than you were a few years 
past. Progress begins in the valley and arrives on the 
mountain’s peak. The dawn of life is the valley ; the pin- 
nacle to be attained is Heaven and God forever. What- 
ever makes for that is true progress; what does not aid 
militates against it. Progress, true progress, can be 
measured only in terms of your eternal welfare. The 
Catholic school realizes very well the truth of that 
maxim. Catholic instruction is not merely a study for 
an hour or two a week. It is more. Catholic reason re- 
quires and Catholic law demands that Catholicity per- 
meate every subject within the curriculum. “Catholicity 
is truth; we are not afraid of it,” wrote Pope Leo XIII 
in his letter to the French clergy. 


DIFFICULTIES SOLVED 


If the student becomes thoroughly imbued with Cath- 
olic principles, his life will present few difficulties which 
he cannot solve. He goes forth from the school with 
firm ideas on what is right and what is wrong. His ac- 
tions, he knows, can be either good or bad. No acts for 
which he may be held to account-can be wholly indiffer- 
ent. They make for either merit or condemnation. He 
seeks the merit; he avoids the condemnation, for he 
knows full well that condemnation means the frustration 
of his eternal destiny. Being of sound teason, he will 
search out merit; he will spurn sin as being unworthy. 
That is the worth of Catholic education. Another may 
be able to gauge better than the Catholic the relative 
merits of one theory of engineering as compared to an- 
other; but how vague often are his ideas on right and 
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wrong. Those vagaries or errancies we must leave to 
the mercy of God. The Catholic has no such difficulty ; 
his religion is a religion of conviction. Those convic- 
tions he gained in his Catholic school. If a Catholic 
does wrong, he has little excuse, outside human frailty. 
As a sincere Catholic you see clearly the great things of 
life and for you there should be no hesitancy in matters 
of right and wrong. 

Church law was among the subjects I promised to 
weld into this talk. Church law, commonly known as 
Canon Law, has been your friend. Canon Law is the 
crystallized opinion of the Church in her dealing with 
her children. By means of it she has encouraged and 
commanded your education. One of the laws (Canon 
1113) says: “Parents are bound, under strictest obliga- 
tion, of providing for the religious, moral, physical, and 
civil education of their children, as well as to provide 
for their temporal welfare.” Your Mother the Church 
has always insisted on the rights of the young to an edu- 
cation. She realizes out of her wealth of nineteen cen- 
turies of dealing with human kind the advantages of edu- 
cation. Being a good mother, she demands that you as 
her children have your opportunity. She wants to be 
proud of you, wants to see you advance in all the fields 
open to human endeavor. She knows that education 
will make you better Catholics. Pasteur was not an in- 
different Catholic because he was a great scientist. His 
research only served to bolster his Catholicity. That is 
why the Church insists that your education be under- 
taken under fit teachers. That is demanded in justice to 
yourselves. Another canon in the code of Catholic law 
(1374) says: “Catholic children must not attend non- 
Catholic, neutral, or mixed schools. It is for the bishops 
alone to decide in what circumstances and with what 
precautions attendance at such schools may be tolerated 
without danger of perversion to the pupils.” The Church 
is not intolerant of anything save error. She knows that 
in Catholic schools you will receive nothing but the 
truth. She fears for you in other educational institu- 
tions. In them she has no guiding hand; she cannot say 
as to their compliance with truth. For this reason alone, 
we have the remarkable system of Catholic schools, 
through the ages, in all the world, and for every branch 
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of learning. The Catholic Church believes that all ex- 
pense is small compared with the safety of your soul. If 
you remain faithful to the truths taught you in your 
school, your eternal salvation is assured. 


CHRIST THE GREAT TEACHER 


And now I come to-the last point, Jesus Christ. In 
the outdoor schoolroom of the Mount of the Beatitudes, 
on the dusty lanes of Galilee, and in the market places of 
Judea, Jesus Christ, Son of God and Redeemer of men, 
taught in the college of the Apostles. He pointed out 
the tenets of true doctrine; He imbued them with His 
own spirit. He desired to make them teachers. “Go- 
ing forth, teach ye all nations,” He told them in a mo- 
ment of extraordinary solemnity. They were commis- 
sioned as teachers by Him, who has the governance of 
the world. That college, with Peter at the head, lives on 
today in the person of the college of bishops under the 
rule of Peter’s successors. The will of Christ is the will 
of the Pontiff, Christ’s Vicar. Before the onslaughts of 
Cesars, the poor, weak Church has stood, firm in her 
belief in the abiding presence of God, strong in her weak- 
ness, courageous in her martyrs, steadfast in her holy men 
and women. The Church has had a suffering life, never 
was she without persecution somewhere in her domin- 
ions. Today, in Mexico, she undergoes her crucifixion. 

But because she has the promise of a Divine Founder 
that the gates of Hell shall not prevail against her, she 
is content. Ever striving to save souls—and she has no 
other purpose—she constantly seeks new means, new 
methods. Her schools and seminaries tend to the one 
end—to help others to win salvation. Studies are a 
means. The Church needs science; the Church needs 
men of genius; the Church needs a well-educated laity. 
But only as means. The whole philosophy of Catholic 
education lies in that. May I sum it up in the battle cry 
of the valiant crusaders? Christ lives! Christ reigns! 
Christ governs all! Or again, in the words that vivify 
that other great crusade—the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade: The world for Christ! Christ for the world! 

My prayer is the prayer of Mother Church. May 
Christ always live in your hearts; may His principles 
always reign over the combating ways of the world. 
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May Christ and the thought of Christ be constantly the 
ruler of each word and thought and deed. 

If any of you are called to the higher life be glad to 
offer your talents, your life, so that you may live “hid 
with Christ in God” (Col. iii, 3). If God calls you unto 
motherhood make of your homes another Nazareth. Be- 
hold the pattern: the lovely chapel of Loretto bids you 
to accept it as the model home, the tarrying place for 
Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. 

Remember the noble lineage of your school, stretch- 
ing back to Christ and the first Catholic school. Re- 
member the service, unique in this day of inconsistencies, 
that your Catholic school renders to our beloved nation. 
Remember, too, that true progress, the progress encour- 
aged and taught by our schools, is the progress that 
makes for the one thing necessary, the eternal salvation 
of your immortal soul. Be mindful always of the impor- 
tance of the Catholic school; be mindful ‘of the serious 
law of our Mother the Church in this regard. And 
finally, as a living diploma of your years in the Catholic 
schools, carry the seal of Christ embossed and garnished 
in the secret chapel of your heart. And when, in years 
to come, you seek the solace of a lonely prayer in that 
living tabernacle—and you little realize now in the buoy- 
ancy of youth the need you will have for Christ’s com- 
fort—when you enter into yourself to seek Christ, find 
always there, emblazoned in living letters, the principles 
of Catholic conduct and thought you learned from the 
lips of your parents and teachers. ® 

Go forth, valiant women of St. Mary’s. When life’s 
schooldays are over we shall meet the great Teacher of 
Galilee, on that eternal day when it will be commence- 
ment day in Heaven for us. The sacred hands of Mary 
Immaculate hold, for your eternal keeping, your degree 
whose initial letters “S” and “T” spell “Saint.” 

May the most adorable Trinity bless us all, parents, 
teachers, and graduates, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 






































